THE   WAR PERIOD

MacDonald's c quibbling * word-spinning and 6 ostrich-like
attitude * was denounced by Mr. G. H. Roberts, M.P., while
Mr. Wardlc, M.P., admitted that the speech was able and con-
ciliatory, but he wanted to know where it would lead them.
Mr. Alex. Wilkie, M.P., a Scots delegate, said that MacDonald's
speech reminded him of a national dance they had in Scotland
where they laid down two swords and danced all round
them. MacDonald had done that to perfection ; he had
danced round the point without calling attention to a single
word in the resolution. Where in all the world did MacDonald
stand ?

In the end, the motion commending the policy of the
Government was carried by 1,502,000 to 602,000. This was
another blow to MacDonald. He had hoped that his eloquent
appeal would have stirred the Conference to a more favourable
attitude. He had evidently miscalculated the mood and
temper of the Labour Party. He had spoken too soon. This
War period was a dark shadow on MacDonald's life. He
suffered the most acute misery through it all and for four
years afterwards. It had a permanent effect on his life and
character. It is an interesting and illuminating fact that,
although Kcir Hardic, Snowdcn, Ponsonby, and others took a
definite and outspoken attitude on the War, they were never
subjected to the same violent personal attack that struck
MacDonald. The reason is plain. These men were genuine
and sincere in the profession of pacifism, and everyone recog-
nized their straightforward, fearless honesty, MacDonald, on
the other hand, after his initial blunder, sought to retrieve his
position by evasion and equivocation. He was denounced,
not for his principles, but for his opportunism. The Con-
servatives reprobated him as a c timid trimmer' and the
Liberal newspapers called him a * humbug.9
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